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Abstract: 

1) A cubical stone cist once had a lid inscribed on its underside. Only a small fragment 
remains. Still, on phraseological grounds the inscription can be dated to the first century 
AD, in line with text on some dated stone cists from the area. 2) A private sales grant 
from the Palola or Bolor region is preserved in a duplicate notation on a strip of silk, 
dating to around the 4th century, possibly another sign of a Buddhist monastery being 
instrumental in regulating mundane business transactions. 
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1. A broken lid of a reliquary casing 

A private collection in Bangkok houses part of a slab in grey schist stone (Fig. 1) that 
once covered a cubical stone cist used as the outer casing of a reliquary, most likely once 
placed in the center of a stiipa vault. Nothing is known about where it was found, its 
outside bears part of a rosette of the type with leaves commonly found in the Peshawar 
valley. This outside has received a more careful polish, while the inside is smooth but 
left unpolished. The fragment measures 21 cm at the lowest border, which is stepped and 
thus shows that it once was part of the lid of a cubical cist. It was the underside of the lid 
that was engraved. A comparable lid with a corresponding hollowed out incasement 
block of stone, left rough, was published earlier (Falk 2003b: 71-74, repr. 2013: 64-67). 
This earlier lid carried its main inscription on the outside, dated to year 20, most likely in 
the Kaniska era, ca. AD 147, and its border was not stepped. Instead, the block has a 
notch around the rectangular cavity to receive the lid. On this previously published lid 
the script is recognisably more fluent and modern, so that our stepped lid fragment can 
be expected to date from some time prior to AD 147. 

Its original size can be reconstructed through the leave ornament on the outside. 
Adding seven more leaves to a circle of eight leaves (Fig. 2) plus the rim as found on the 
fragment results in a square slab of ca. 40 x 40 cm. In comparison, the cubical cist 
mentioning the Kushan king Kujula as Yabghu, dated to Azes 126, ca. AD 78, measures 
only 20 cm on all three sides (Fussman 1985: 47), but both containers had an unindented 
top rim and a notch running around the underside of the lid. 

The reconstruction shows that the underside of the lid could have held 15 lines of at 
least 40 letters, 600 aksaras in all, of which only three lines with 46 aksaras are 
preserved (Fig. 2b), less than 10 percent. The outside shows a single letter /a just below 
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the tip of the only fully preserved decorating leaf. It is conceivable that one of the box 
walls also showed a /a close to the juncture to guarantee that the square lid was placed 
on the square box in the proper position, as such stonework is never fully symmetrical. 

The Kharosthi is of an early type, simple and clear, with hardly any frills, reading 
without the spaces, with missing letters or parts of letters in (round brackets) and partly 
preserved ones in [angular brackets]: 


1: /// nusana budho bhagava yo so |bha\gava dasa |// 
2: /// pur(u)salaksanehi samunagato pig{h]a /// 
3: /// [p](@tu-dukaracarakana puyae sarvasadvana pu |// 


The first two lines contain fragments of common phrases that describe the Buddha, 
all of which are found in a number of northwestern texts of the Avadana and Paramita 
genre. The most complete collection of these is found in a passage of the Mahavastu 
(1.38): 


Sasta devanadm ca manusydnam ca 

yathayam bhagavam sarvabhibhi etarahesi. 

evam dvatrimsatmahapurusalaksanehi samanvadgato bhaveyam 
asitihi anuvyamjanehi anuvirdjitasartro astadasavenikehi 
buddhadharmehi samanvagato dasahi tathagatabalehi etc. 


This passage allows us to understand: 


/// nuSana budho bhagava 
as: (sdsta devama)nusyanam buddho bhavavan. 
“He is the teacher of gods and men, the Buddha, the Lord.” 


yo so [bha|gava da§a /// 
as: yo so bhagavan dasahi tathagatabalehi) 
“He who is the Lord furnished with the ten powers of a Tathagata ...” 


/// pur(u)salaksanehi samunagato 
as: (dvatrimsatmahd)purusalaksanehi samanvagato 
“who is furnished with the 32 marks of an exceptional person.” 


The problem is with the remaining pi g(h)a /// since the damage to the stone makes 
it difficult to determine what really was incised. What is given here as pi would be a 
rather large pi, with traces of the vertical i-stroke preserved at both ends; pi is often 
wider than other letters, and if it is pi it could stand for Skt api. But in all the parallel 
cases samanvagato is never followed by api or any other term starting with pi. Also the 
indisputable g[h](a) cannot be explained. In the case that the scribe made a mistake, the 
pi could be the result of his having confused some letters in an exemplar into a short 
hook and sag(h)..., which together could be the remains of mumdah samghd(tipravrtah), 
which follows mahdapurusalaksanaih samanvagato in the Divyavadana (ed. Vaidya, 103: 
6). At present the case cannot be decided. 

The last line shows that the slab was once part of a reliquary casing, the outer 
container of which housed the reliquary proper. As is common in reliquary texts the 
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closing phrases list people who should profit spiritually from the installation: 


/// pitu-dukaracarakana puyae sarvasadvana pu /|// 

(mata)pitrduskaracadrakanam pijdyai sarvasatvanam pi(jdyai) 

“For the veneration of mother and father, who had taken up the difficult task (of raising a 
child); for the veneration of all beings.” 


The distribution of benefits is a standard trait of relic depositions and the parents 
are often endowed. It is rare, however, to call the raising of children a “difficult task” or 
even “the most difficult task”, paramaduskara and the parents paramaduskarakartr. This 
extended form was found on a bronze Buddha from the Northwest, possibly from the 
Gilgit-Baltistan area, also on another bronze Buddha from the Neil Kreitman collection, 
and in two colophons from the Palola realm (collected in Falk 2018: 19f.). The simple 
form duskaracaraka was found in the Divyavadana by Salomon (1986: 279), who used it 
to understand the term dukaracaraa in the Senavarma gold plate text, but transferred the 
closing -a to the next letter -the and interpreted the resulting athe as being Skt atha “in 
the sense of ‘thence, therefore’”’. 

The statement matapita dukaracaraa,' “mother and father are/have been perform- 
ing a difficult task”, is now well understood, although in all current editions of the 
Senavarma plate the word was deprived of its closing -a. The parama- which will be 
more frequent in the coming centuries, has not yet arrived. 

The term sarvasatvana in our fragment is clear and frequently found, but what is 
written looks like sarvasadrana. A v--like bend connects na and dre in their upper 
register, possibly to mark the slip as such. 

So, all in all we can be sure that we are dealing with a reliquary box similar to the 
one from the time of Kujula Kadphises, AD 78, inscribed on the outside, first published 
by Fussman (1985: 47-51; CKI 331). Another fragment of an inscribed casing wall 
comes from Gunyar in Swat (Falk 2010: 14 [repr. 2013: 212]) and bears the date of 76 
Azes, that is ca. AD 28, very early in the time of Kujula. Apart from the Mahavastu with 
its amassed parallel phrases we have comparable matter also on the Senavarma gold 
plate in which Kujula is mentioned as well as a son of his. One point of comparison is 
the term dukaracaraa, equal to dukaracaraka in our fragment, parallel forms of the 
otherwise rare Skt. duskaracaraka. A second is the spelling of samanvagato: in both 
texts we witness a labial metathesis leading to samunagato, on our fragment in line 2, 
and on the Senavarma plate in line 7f samunagata. Of all the characteristics of the 
Buddha found mentioned in our fragment, only the “ten powers” have an equivalent on 
the Senavarma plate in dasavalavalasamunagata. 

Although the evidence looks uniform in having nothing but parallels in Kujula 
times, its accumulation may still be misleading. For the time being, however, it is 
sufficient for dating the fragmentary cist lid to the first century AD. 


' This parallel is yet another reason to abandon the idea that a separate word starting with a- follows 


dukaracara: instead of °athe uzanda I read dukaracaraa(.) theuzamda taking theuzanda as the name of the 
mother, the compound composed of terms not unknown in inscriptions from early Swat, cf. Falk 2003a: 
576f. (2013: 544]; for zanda “clan, family” cf. Falk 2020, where with prasenaa, Prasenaka, another early 
case of -aka > -aa exists. 


2. A land-sale contract 

Texts written in Kharosthi found in Gandhara are mainly of a religious nature but we 
know that Buddhist monasteries were active also in mundane transactions, partly through 
their clerical capacity, and partly through assuming the functions of bankers and 
solicitors. One pledge contract among non-monastic agents that had been kept in a 
monastery has come to light in the Bajaur collection (Melzer 2020), but there must have 
been hundreds of similar documents lost to us. By chance a piece of silk has recently 
come to light which contains the greater part of a sales contract with some similarities to 
the document from Bajaur. The fact that the Palola-rajas are mentioned as sovereigns 
locates this piece in the area of the Gilgit River and the Indus down to Chilas. A city of 
Hastikapora occurs, allowing us to think of Astor as the place of the business. No details 
regarding the circumstances of the find are reported. 

The text (Fig. 3) is written on white silk that was folded and stored inside a leather 
bag with many thongs for closing and placing seals. Since the tissue as it is looks rather 
casual it could be taken for a copy of a more formally kept main document, to 
accompany this prime exemplar for reason of easy inspection while the main document 
was locked and sealed inside the bag. Such a bag solution is so far unattested, but 
duplicates, as such, are known from Bactrian documents as well as from Niya in the 
desert northeast of Khotan. There, the full text was written inside a wooden device with 
lid while parts of the content are again written or summarized on the outside. This 
technique of double texts has precursors in early Mesopotamia with clay kernels 
inscribed and burned, then covered by a likewise inscribed cover and burned again. 

It may be due to this nature as an inspection copy that the right side of the silk slip, 
where the lines begin, has lost some part when it was forcefully pulled from the bag. 
There is content missing, no doubt, but how much tissue was lost is impossible to say. 

At least the major traits of the treaty are addressed in the preserved part, allowing a 
reconstruction of the case. There are four persons active, a seller, a buyer, a witness and 
a scribe. Not present, but implicitly involved are two higher authorities. The first is the 
Palola king who will mete out fines in case of transgression and who will also provide 
some sort of protection by expressing his approval. The second is called a ksatrapa, a 
term still common in Kushan times for princes, people with close links to the royal house 
but in a less exalted position. He is to get a fee of a gold coin, probably as the local royal 
representative. 

The Palola kingdom is known to have included the Gilgit river, including the Yasin 
Valley. It also included the mountains between Gilgit river and Indus, including Chilas, 
and some stretch along the Indus before it joins the Gilgit river. The term palola is 
attested in Chinese sources from the 5th century onward,’ at least up to the 8th cent., and 
the Yasin valley is counted as “Little Palola”,’ presupposing a “Greater Palola’” further 
east and south. 

The fact that the text is written in Kharosthi and not in Brahmi seems to speak 
against a date in late Gupta times. Possibly due to the remote and delimited area contact 


*  Dao-yao jel 4% apud “Song Yun”: bo-lu-le fA 8, MC puat-luo-lok, HC pa/pra-ru/ro/lu/lo-ra/ru/la/le 
— palola. For local sources cf. von Hiniiber 2004. 
* Tang Annals (xiao)-bo-lu (/)))#¢#, MC buat-liuit, HC bu-ru. 
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with more elaborate types of Kharosthi writing may have been little, explaining the 
rather traditional letter shapes and dearth of frills. 


Fig. 1 Characteristic letters: Bipartite ka/kri; one-stretch letters ka, gha, over-barred je. 


Palaeographically, the bipartite ka is found only in relatively modern hands, while 
the one-line gha (fig. 1) looks so far singular. A standard modernism is the sa, the 
corkscrew form ending in an under-bend or under-bar. It occurs where a genitive -sya 
could be expected, but the scribe, samghamitra, also uses the form in initial position in 
giving his own name. 

At least one place is mentioned, hastikapora, Skt *hdstikapura, certainly found 
inside the Palola jurisdiction. I propose to take this name as the original form of present- 
day Astor or, on old maps, Hastor, called Hasora in Kashmir, which Al-Biriint around 
AD 1000 (Sachau 1914: 207) spelled aswira and counted (with Gilgit and Chilas) as one 
of the three main settlements in Gilgit-Baltistan, certainly important enough to deserve 
its own ksatrapa. Our new Sanskrit term seems to provide the linguistic basis for the 
various offshoots. 

With the family of the Palolas already ruling, and Kharosthi still being used, a date 
in the fourth century AD seems appropriate. 

The text reads, without spaces, in its present lines: 


(1:) /// [filuputra ksetru yatra garjati biyasa drona 10-1-1 vikrinami pigeasa hastikapora- 
vastavasa 

(2:) /// [ks](e)trasa karanena japeati tena palolarayasa dadu dadavi siati susadera ya 
anegasaraksatravasa 

(3:) /// tru vikrinami ya karanu rayakatiaku dadavi vikritu mea jethavarmena kritu mea piena 
kaporavastavena 

(4:) /// likhita mea saghamitrena pigesa ajesana iya karanu divina janami atrasaksia 
uparilikhisati 


The same reads with Sanskrit chayd (sandhi ignored), translation and comments: 


(1:) /// [fijuputra ksetru yatra garjati biyasa drona 10-1-1 vikrinami 
... putrah ksetram yatra kiryante bijasya dronah 12 vikrinami. 
“T, son of .. . sell a field on which they sow twelve dronas of seed.” 


The verbal form garjati is surprising. Since it means “‘sow out seed”, an activity 
normally expressed by vap, I link it to k7, kirati, “to throw out, scatter’, in its passive 
form kiryate. The definition of a field by its yield, not by its measurements, is also found 
in Niya (Burrow 1940: 35, § 186; 86, § 422 etc.) and Bactria (Sims-Williams 2000: 56). 
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pigeasa hastikapora-vastavasa 
pingakasya hastikapura-vastavyasya 
(In the presence of ) Pingaka, resident at Hastikapura, . . . 


The name pingaka is not attested, but piigalaka allows us to take the short form as 
an abbreviation. The assumption that this person is a witness arises from the fact that the 
buyer is named Priya (piya) below, and that Pingaka (pigea) had the scribe invited, and 
further that the scribe notes that witnesses (saksia) were present. 

The town of hastikapora could be named after Indra or Kubera, who are imagined 
as elephant riders, hdastika, or simply after another otherwise unknown person called 
hastika, as attested in Mathura.* The modern form of the place-name could well be Astor 
or Hastor, as said above. 


(2:) /// [ks\(e)trasa karanena japeati 
ksetrasya karanena jalpayati 
“.. of the field he declares through this document.” 


Kharosthi does not express long vowels and so written karana here could as well be 
a “scribe”, Skt karana, or a “document”, Skt karana. Since the karana is ‘written’ 
(likhita) below I expect the second term here. We would need the boundaries of the field 
which may have been defined in the missing part of the silk strip, but this is just one of 
many possibilities for emending the beginning of the sentence. 


tena palolarayasa dadu dadavi siati 
tena palolarajasya dandam datavyam syat 
“By the (seller, in case of violation,) a fine to the Palola-king shall be given.” 


The king is involved in that he will punish the seller in case the latter would accept 
the payment but later on declare that neither transaction nor payment ever took place. 
This is not expressed verbally, but is a recurrent scenario in comparable documents 
written in the Bactrian language. In those documents it is the rule that the fine is at least 
twice as much as the price paid (Sims- Williams 2000: 56-60, 66—70, 116-122). 

The expression dandam dadati in the old language always meant “to inflict a 
punishment” and refers to the king, while here it means “to pay a fine” and describes the 
culprit. This meaning is found in the AvadanaSataka 80 (ed. Vaidya: 197), where a man 
who has to pay 500 coins (pafica purdnasatani dandam anupradasyati) decides, after 
some pondering, “I better pay that fine” (varam aham dandam dadyam). 


susadera ya anegasaraksatravasa 
su(varna)-sdderah ca anekasaraksatrapasya 
“and a golden sddera for the Ksatrapa Anekasara.” 


Along with the drakhma, the Greek stater (otatnp) lent its name to coinages and 
weights in ancient Gandhara up to the Muslim conquest. It is found mentioned in a 
donation at the Kashmir Smats (Falk 2003c: 10) dated to AD 522 (Falk 2014: 16, fn. 9), 


+ Mathura Museum acc.no. 74.26, Sharma 1995: 170, fn. 42. 
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expressly said to be golden (suvarnd satera panca) followed by an unmistakable 
although enigmatic abbreviation: svassa 5, which I compare to the short form susadera 
found on the silk. When used for weights, sa@dera represents at first the Attic stater with 
about 17 g., while in the early centuries AD its weight reduces down to ca. 15 g. follow- 
ing the development in state currencies. Since the trend was maintained, a standard gold 
sddera in late Kushan and Gupta times weighed slightly less than 8 g.° 

Regarding the size of the fee, a look at the Niya documents presents a case where a 
queen appeared and asked for one golden Stater (suvarna sadera 1) as royal tribute due 
after a business deal. Hearing that no gold was available she consoled herself with 
accepting a small carpet.° 

The name Anekasara is so far unknown, but there are plenty of names ending in - 
sdra, from Bindusara up to modern times. 


(3:) /// tru vikrinami ya karanu rayakatiaku dadavi 
(kse)tram vikrinami ca karanam rajaka-guptakam datavyam. 
(The seller declares:) “I will sell this field, and the (document expressing) the king’s 
permanent loan must be given (to the buyer).” 


The irritating rayaka-uaka is here retraced to rajaka-guptaka, where -uaku is taken 
as -guptakam and compared to gupta, guptaka “deed of lease” in Sircar (1966: 124), s.v. 
gupta. The disappearance of a velar at the beginning of a second member is not 
infrequent, but the vaporisation of pt — tt — t — @ is rare. It is however found at least 
twice applied to the name of the Dharmaguptaka school, first on a jar published by 
R. Salomon (2002: 353), then again on a jar to be published by Ingo Strauch.’ Both times 
the spelling is (without hyphens) dharma-m-uya, quite close to our rdjaka-ua+ka.* 

If the process is correctly understood, every land-owner possesses a written 
permanent loan issued by the king, which must be handed over to the new proprietor. 


vikritu mea jethavarmena kritu mea piena kaporavastavena 
vikritam maya jyesthavarmanda, kritam maya priyena kapuravastavyena 
“By me, Jyesthavarma, was sold; by me, Priya, resident of Kapura, was bought . . .” 


The hypocoristic name Priya is found several times, here as pia, written prea on the 
Senavarma goldplate, or as vhria on a clay sealing (Rahman & Falk 2011: 82b: 
06.05.24). The locality kapora could be compared to kdpura and kdpurahara as found in 
the Karle inscription of Usabhadata (Burgess & Biihler 1883: 102, no. 7), but kapura 


> Cf. “The weights” in Falk 2001: 309-314, repr. 2013: 48-53. 

° Burrow 1940: §432; Boyer, Rapson, Senart 1920/27: 157) 

™ Cf. Strauch 2007: 77-9, also in Tarzi e.a. 2015:170, where the intermediate form dharmaiidaka is 
presented and dharmamuya discussed. 

* A famous dharmamuya was read in the first line of the Khotan Dharmapada, saying “This is the 
Dharmapada book of the monk Buddhavarma” followed by dharmadrasane likhita arani, saying that this 
book “was written in the monastery to show the dharma,” misread by Brough (1962: 177) as dharma- 
muyane, taken for Skt dharma-udydne, “Garden of Religion”, miscorrected by Baums (2014: 204) to 
dharmasravena, as if the scribe would not have been able to write his own name and as if “the 
reproduction of this passage on [Brough’s] plate I’ would support such a drastic change, while the clear 
Kharosthi just reads °drasane. 
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there could as well or better be an abbreviated kekapura as found in Karle close-by in 
inscription no. 8, just as our kapora could be nothing but an abbreviated hastikapora, 
which would make buyer and witness live in the same town.” 


(4:) /// likhita mea saghamitrena pigesa ajesana iya karanu 
likhitam maya samghamitrena pingakasya adhyesanat idam kadranam. 
“By me, Sanghamitra, this document was written at the request of Pingaka.” 


The spelling of pigea above is here abbreviated to pige. 

In ajesana, in the clear sense of adhyesandat, the over-barred ja represents spoken 
/jjha/, and Skt dhya, according to rule (Glass 2001: 4); the term is written with under- 
barred s and in a more distinguished fem. ablative as aj[esa]na[ye] in the Loan Contract 
(Melzer 2020, line 12). The Niya documents spell this private instigation ajesamna and 
occasionally contrast it with the additional order (anatena, Skt Gjfiapti) of the royal 
administration. 

This is the first of three sentences which seem to form a block dealing with the 
relationship of the clerk and the other participants. The scribe introduces himself by his 
name, occasionally with father’s name as well, and a person who had asked him to 
perform as a solicitor. This person can be one of the witnesses, or the seller or the buyer. 
Then the scribe defines his relationship to the people present but not as witnesses, that 
means at least the seller and the buyer. At the end he names the witnesses or says that all 
witnesses have been mentioned “before” or ‘above’, to forestall a case of fraud in 
employing fake witnesses who in fact were not present at the time of transaction. 

In at least two of the documents we now have from Gandhara, this block closes the 
document. In the Niya documents the second sentence (divina janami) is missing, but the 
position of the block at the end is preserved. In the Bactrian documents the clerk appears 
with his name rather rarely, but always at the end too; however, a person that entrusted 
him with the task is not mentioned. Obviously the duty of issuing documents had shifted 
from many private individuals to one anonymous state agent. 


divina janami atrasaksia uparilikhisati 
divinah janami. atrasaksikah uparilikhisyati. 
“The players I know (personally). The witness in this case will be (found) written above.” 


The first sentence is tricky since a term divin “player” is not known. However, this 
two-words sentence is verbally found also in the Loan Contract edited by G. Melzer and 
thus can claim some antiquity and importance. As said above, the comparison of the 
details shows an identical sequence of three notions. First we have the scribe telling us 
who engaged him. Here it is Pingaka who makes Samghamitra write (likhitam) the 
karanam, whereas on the Loan Contract it is the debtor Samghasrava who arranges that 
some document is produced or written (karaviati, Skt *karapyate, kdryate) by Jihonika, 
the son of a schoolteacher (dadrakdcarya). It seems that the scribe has to express that the 


9. 


In the case that kapora meant a separate place, a “large city” (A dk) called wi #@, jia-bu-luo, MC 
/kia/puo/la/, HC ka/ga-pu/po/bu-ra/la is said to be found in the mountains to the east of Little Bolor, Yasin, 
according to the relatively late “New Tang Chronicle” (xintangshu #1 Jit #% /4$ 221), that is Chitral or 
Jalalabad. 
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main agents, called the “players”, are known to him personally. A form divin from root 
div is assumed to be a local variant of the regular devin. Whether or not this is 
acceptable, in any case the next sentence refers to the other people present at the 
transaction. The term uparilikhita has long been known from land grands and sums up 
their borders as “specified in the preceding lines”, e.g. in the Khalimpur plate of 
Dharmapaladeva (Kielhorn 1896/7: 250, 1. 52). The Loan Contract has different words 
saying the same: purade edanameva plus two letters lost. purade is Skt puratas “before, 
in front (of the present)’, and in case of a letter the meaning is the same as in 
uparilikhita, “written above”. In our case it was the atrasaksia, the “witnesses here (in 
this special case)”, whose names are written above and need not to be repeated. In the 
Loan Contract we have people with “so and so a name” who are found “above”; the term 
edamname va is built like evamndma or itthannama."® Since witnesses (saksi) are named 
in the Loan Contract and they even signed at the end, the two letters could be just this, 
“saksi’, with the meaning of the whole sentence: “witness/es are only (eva) those 
(mentioned) afore with their proper name.” Further documents of this type will affirm or 
refute this proposal. 

There are a few undisclosed details: how much was the field? At which date, under 
which chronology? Despite these lacunae the document, or rather its inspection copy, 
provides a welcome example of a sort of document otherwise barely known from 
Gandhara. The Loan Contract was part of a manuscript collection kept in a Buddhist 
monastery in Bajaur; our field sales contract may well come from a monastic site too 
where it was kept for safety reasons in a sort of archive. At least the only person with a 
decidedly Buddhist name is the scribe, Samghamitra. 
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PLATE 3 


Fig. 1. Fragment of a lid to a cubical reliquary encasement, inscribed on the notched underside, decorated with a lotus leave 
ornament on the polished outside. 


PLATE 4 


Fig. 2. Reconstruction of the size of the cubicle and placing the fragment into its position. 


